THE INFLUENCE OF THE SOVEREIGN

in the preceding sections of this chapter show that the impression is
indeed correct. It must be emphasised that we are at present concerned
with the normal working of the political machine. The special junctions
which the Sovereign may be called upon to perform in relation to acute
political troubles or on special occasions are discussed later. In respect
of the matters now under discussion the Cabinet takes full ooiiticai
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responsibility, and the decisions are in fact Cabinet decisions. It will
have been seen, however, that the Queen can be politically the best-
informed person in her dominions. That is to say, the volume of
political information which pours into Buckingham Palace is greater
and of more immediate importance even than the volume which pours
into 10 Downing Street. Indeed, the volume is so great that the diffi-
culty is not to keep the Queen fully informed but to sort it out and
arrange it in such a manner that she is not completely overwhelmed
with paper. Nor is it wholly official. We have seen that the Governors-
General, the Governors of some of the colonies, Her Majesty's ambas-
sadors and ministers abroad, and other persons are encouraged to send
more or less demi-officially their comments on affairs in the territories
to which they have been posted. There is a constant stream of official
and demi-official visitors being received by the Queen and explaining
themselves if not the policies with which they are concerned. Only
those with experience of official correspondence, especially with persons
overseas, can appreciate the importance of actually meeting and talking
to one's correspondents. If, for instance, the Governor-General of
Ceylon sends an account of his relations with his ministers, it is import-
ant for the proper understanding of the issues involved that the person
reading it shall know something of the personality of the Governor-
General and of the ministers concerned. Treated as a mere description
of relations between two unknown persons, it may bear one meaning:
to a person who knows the personalities involved the implications may
be quite different.

It is of course true that the trappings of royalty, its formality and
remoteness from ordinary life, impose limitations upon the Queen to
which others are not subject. There are aspects of politics, those con-
cerned with the ideas and aspirations of ordinary people, which the
Queen will invariably find difficulty in understanding, simply because
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